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MISCELLANY 

HISTORY TEACHING AT LOUVAIN 

The work of the Louvain school of Philosophy is well known to students both in 
America and in England. Less well known there perhaps, is the work of the Louvain 
School of History whose resumed activity the appearance of the first post-war 
number of the "Revue d'histoire eccUsia&tique" fittingly signalizes. 

The present system of historical teaching at Louvain goes back — as a system — 
some thirty-five years. In those days History was an amusement, a hobby, a bore, 
according as the student's fancy lay, but never, by any chance, a serious study. For 
years all that the law had demanded was a certificate that the student had followed 
the lectures in History. Not until 1876 did History figure in the examinations, and 
then but once — in the first year of candidature. Fourteen years later, came the law 
establishing a doctorate in history and with it an end forever to the miserable state 
of things just described. But in this recognition of the just place of history in Uni- 
versity teaching, Louvain — the Catholic University — had anticipated state progress, 
and thanks to her faculty of Theology, the law of 1890 found her with an Historical 
Department well organized and already past its first infancy. s„- 

In order that her degrees might have the status of those of the state universities, 
Louvain had to accept the state program of studies and, in a measure, share 
with Ghent and Liege, the common misfortune of state direction. Only her faculty 
of Theology was fully independent. Here Louvain and her ancient traditions were 
supreme, and here, years before the state, she began her historical work. 

To begin with she had the great advantage of a succession of rectors, themselves — 
notably the first, Manager De Earn — historical scholars of no small worth . Then, 
too, the professors of Ecclesiastical History, Wauters (1834-71) and Bernard Jung- 
mann (1871-95) had established a sound tradition of advanced historical study. The 
course in Biblical Exegesis was an apprenticeship in the science of criticism, while 
the study of Oriental languages was a discipline in the study of original texts. These 
were advantages in theoretical studies. Then, too, for the degree of Doctor in Theol- 
ogy, it was, from the first, a necessary condition to present as a thesis a printed work, 
no mere dissertation in pamphlet form, but, as a reference to the series will show, 
a book that was an appreciable contribution to knowledge. In the preparation of 
this lay the germ of the cows pratique, and of that personal research which is today 
the characteristic note of Louvain's work in every branch of knowledge. Hence 
the Conference d'Histoire, set up in 1885, at the request of the students themselves, 
and confided to M. Charles Moeller, was but the logical term of a long evolution. 

The new organization in reality, only brought together and coordinated elements 
already long in existence. 

The idea of this Conference d'Histoire, this historical seminar, was to initiate 
the students into the science of historical research and composition, in other words 
to train historical scholars and writers. Not merely to pack all and sundry with a 
mass of detailed information, but to give the student a knowledge of the preparatory 
work necessary for historical study, of methodology, bibliography, palaeography 
and the various other auxiliary sciences, to form in him the critical spirit, to exercise 
him in its laws, and to produce as a result — a trained mind knowing how to study, 
«nd how to set forth the fruits of its toil. 
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The method of this Conference is easily described. A subject is chosen by the 
professor, split up into its several problems, and distributed among the members. 
They study their subject from the texts themselves, and the results of their work 
are read and discussed week by week at the re-unions of the Conference. The 
opportunity this affords as a practical initiation in Historical Criticism, and as an 
exercise in the auxiliary sciences taught in the theoretical lectures, needs no emphasis. 
After this preparatory discipline the student is free to choose a subject himself, a 
subject the study of which is to result in an appreciable addition to historical knowl- 
edge, to be studied in its sources and, printed, to be presented as a thesis for the 
doctorate. Such in outline was the system which received its academic seal when 
in 1886 the University created the Licentiate and the Doctorate in Moral and His- 
torical Sciences. "What the Licentiate does is to furnish with a scientific apparatus 
those who wish to devote themselves to special research work. For the doctorate — 
what gives it so high a standing — considerable personal research is essential, viz., 
the composition and the printing of an original dissertation, and the formal defence 
of this dissertation and fourteen historical theses." (Cauchie: Un demi-siede 
d'enseignment historique a Louvain in the Melanges d'Histoire offerts a Charles Moeller 
Louvain 1914. 

As to the practical working of this scheme and its fruits, he again quotes M. 
Cauchie. "Louvain possesses today a strongly organized historical faculty. Each 
year the Annuaire de VUniversiU catholique publishes a record of the work of 
the Conf6rence d'histoire and of the Historical Seminar. The collection of works 
published by the members of this conference since 1890 will soon attain its fiftieth 
volume. The Faculty of Theology publishes year by year, valuable dissertations 
in which the historical phases of Theology play no small part. The Revue d'his- 
toire ecclesiastique is now in its fifteenth year, and numbers twenty-five volumes. 
The graduates from the Historical Seminar have distinguished themselves in all 
manner of state examinations; they collaborate in the publication of many per- 
iodicals and of historical series: their activity is everywhere evident in the univer- 
sities and seminaries, as archivists and librarians, in the various scientific institutes 
and colleges, and in many local historical societies; latterly, since the jubilee fes- 
tivities of 1909, grouped in a kind of trades-union of learning, they form the "Asso- 
ciation des anciens membres du Seminaire historique." Among the American 
graduates of the Louvain School of History are the Rev. Dr. Zwierlein, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., the Rev. Dr. John Lamott, of Cincinnati, the Rev. Wm. Busch, of St. 
Paul, Minn., and the Rev. Dr. Guilday, of the Catholic University of America. 

The volume from which these citations are borrowed, the work of this Association, 
is itself excellent testimony to the universal range of Louvain's historical output, 
to the soundness of its method and the depth of its research. Here in two volumes 
of nearly 700 pages each, we have articles on all manner of subjects; history, ancient, 
medieval and modern, all of value as original work. But the historical achievement 
of Louvain is the Revue d'histoire ecclesiastique, the crown of all that long develop- 
ment, the guarantee of present-day progress, and the pledge of its continuance in 
the future. The Review originated in an attempt to fill a long-felt want. A historical 
Seminar had to find some means of literary expression for the diffusion of its more 
permanent studies, it had need — as well for those of its members, who, graduated, 
continued their studies elsewhere, as for those yet apprentices — of a chronicle of 
current historical progress, a periodical recording the fruits of current research, 
which would contain some account of the latest works in all and every branch of 
history, and, acting as a link between these anciens of the seminar, form them into 
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a permanent cooperation of research. But the Review was to meet a more universal 
want. Historical reviews there were and are — in plenty, but none of the universal 
character which was from the first the designed note of the new venture, none 
intended to be, ex profesao, a working tool for the scholar, informing him thoroughly 
of all that was doing in his own department, and keeping him up-to-date with the 
results of the work of others in all parts of the world. This role was filled for the 
first time, when, in April, 1900, appeared the first number of the Revue d'kistoire 
ecclisiostique. Faithfully it was published, four times yearly, until that fatal August 
of 1914 when the current number, as it lay awaiting dispatch to subscribers, was 
burnt in the holocaust of the University library. The proofs, luckily, were elsewhere, 
and, from them, the number has been reconstructed, and appeared in January 1921. 

The Revue d'hiatoire ecclesiostique consists of the review as usually understood, 
with articles, reviews of books, and a chronicle of current scientific activities, and 
— its special feature — of a classified bibliography of historical output throughout 
the world. 

The leading articles, in part the work of the historical seminar, have, all of them, 
the characteristics we have noted as distinguishing that work. They are all scientific 
monographs, treating of some special point, discoveries in the field of history, since 
all are the fruit of work on original sources. Their subjects embrace (to quote the 
prospectus of the Revue) "the history of all the christian nations from Jesus Christ 
to our time: " they treat "of all the manifestations of the interior and exterior life 
of the Church, e. g., the vicissitudes of its expansion through the ages, the history 
of its constitution, of its literature, of its dogma, of its worship and discipline, the 
history of its relations with the civil power and of its influence on the civilization 
of christian nations." Thus for example, in the volume for 1909 we have R. Ancel 
O. S. B. — La Reconciliation de 1'Angleterre avec le Saint-SiSge sous Marie Tudor, 
pp. 69.; J. Bois — L'Eglise Catholique en Russie sous Catharine II, pp. 41; F. 
Cavallera — L' Interpretation du Chapitre VI de St. Jean. Une controverse ex- 
eg^tiqueau Concile de Trente,-pp. 22; P. Claeys — Bouuaert S. J. — La Summa Sen- 
tentiarum appartient-elle a Hugues de St. Victor? pp. 20; J. De Ghellinck S. J. — 
Le traits de Pierre Lombard sur Ies sept ordres ecclesiastiques: ses sources, ses 
copistes, pp. 20; A. Fierens — La Question Franciscaine. Le Manuserit II, 2326 
de la Bibliotheque Royale de Belgique, pp. 27; J. Flamion — Les actes apocryphes 
de Pierre. Doctrine des Actes de Pierre, pp. 58; J. Mah6 S. J. — La sanctifieation 
d'apres Saint Cyrille d'Alexandrie, pp. 33; G. Mollat — Innocent VI et les tentatives 
de paix entre la France et 1'Angleterre (1353-1355), pp. 14; J. M. Vidal — Un recueil 
manuserit de sermons prononces aux conciles de Constance et de Bale, pp. 27. 

In 1913. G. Kurth — Etude critique sur la vie de Sainte Genevieve, pp. 76; E. 
Vykoukal O. S. B. — Les examens du clerg6 paroissial a l'epoque carolingienne, pp. 16; 
E. Lesne — La dime des biens ecclesiastiques au IXe et Xe siecles, pp. 18; J. Fla- 
mion — S. Pierre a Rome. Examen de la these et de la m^thode de M. Guignebert 
pp. 39; Ch. Terlinden— Le conclave de Leon XII. (2-28 Septembre 1823) d'apres 
des documents inedits, pp. 32. Ch. Moeller — Frederic Ozanam et son oeuvre his- 
torique 23 Avril 1813—8 Septembre 1853, pp. 27; J. De Ghellinck D. J.— Les notes 
marginales du Liber Sententiarum, pp. 41; F. Claeys Bouuaert — Un s^minaire 
beige sous la domination frangaise, le seminaire de Gand (1794-1812), pp. 22; L. 
Dieu — Le commentaire du Jeremie du Pseudo-Chrysostome serait-il l'oeuvre de 
Polychronius d'Apamee, pp. 17; L. Laurand — Le cursus dans le sacrementaire 
Leonien; Ch. Moeller Les buchers et les auto-da-fe de Pinquisition depuis le moyen 
age, pp. 32. 
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Following the articles we have a series of notices of recent books — a section 
running, usually, to a hundred or so pages. The notices, their length varying 
from one or two pages to twenty and even more according to the importance of 
the book reviewed, are characterized by a uniform objectivity of treatment. Their 
sole aim is to bring before the student the latest literature on the subject, to present 
him with a resume 1 of its contents, an account of the author's method, of the sources 
he employs, and of the use he has made of them. His point of view — always care- 
fully noted — is outside the critic's range, except, of course, where that point of view, 
has influenced his treatment of sources. The value of this long section of reviews — 
some four hundred pages annually — each review written by a trained specialist — 
can hardly be over-estimated. In this alone the Revue d'hisUrire eccUsiastiq-ue has 
justified its establishment. 

Finally we have the Chronique. Here are noted all the current and coming events 
in the historical world. Classed according to their various countries, we have notices 
of less important books, of the doings of the various academies and learned societies, 
of important lectures and conferences, scientific congresses, appointments, and a 
necrology — an easy means of surveying the historical movement throughout the 
world. With its sixty or seventy pages of Chronique, the Review would seem com- 
plete. There yet remains however the feature that gives it a distinction all its own, 
a value (it is no exaggeration to say it) above that of any other work of the same kind, 
namely, its section of bibliography. 

In this section is given each quarter a classified list of all books and articles 
treating in any way of Ecclesiastical History which have appeared since the last 
number of the Review. All countries are levied upon. That a Bibliography of 
the world's historical literature such as this runs annually to some 10,000 items 
can surprise no one. That it leaves nothing out of count the schema of classi- 
fication will show: 

I. AUXILIARY SCIENCES 

1. Methodology 

2. Bibliography 

(a) General and National 
(6) Historical 

(a) Original sources 

(b) Retrospective. Encyclopaedias. Repertoires 

(c) Periodical Bibliographies 

3. Paleography. Chronology. Diplomatics 

4. Archaeology 

5. Sigillography. Heraldry. Numismatics 

6. Geography. Language 

II. PUBLICATIONS AND CRITICAL EDITIONS OF SOURCES 

1. Monumental Sources 

2. Archives and Diplomatic Criticism 

3. Literary Sources 

(a) The New Testament 

(ft) Christian Antiquity. 604 A. D. 

(c) The Middle Ages. (604-1517) 

(d) Modern Times and the Contemporary Period, (1517-1789) 
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III. HISTORICAL WORKS PROPERLY SO-CALLED 

1. Universal History 

2. General History (classified by periods) 

(a) Christian Antiquity 
(6) The Middle Ages 

(c) Modern Times (classified by country) 

(d) The Contemporary Period (classified by country) 

3. Special History 

(a) History of Public Law and Institutions 
(6) History of Dogma and Heresy 

(c) History of Worship and Discipline of Private Law 

(d) History of Lives of Saints: Asceticism 

(e) History of Science and Letters 
(/) History of Art 

(g) Social and Economic History 

4. History of particular churches: Local History: Corporative History 
(a section for each country, and one for the religious orders.) 

IV. REVIEWS OF BOOKS PREVIOUSLY ANNOUNCED 

But the Bibligography is no mere list of books. It gives along with the title 
and details of publications, indications of all reviews of the work that have appeared 
up to the date of compilation, and, twice yearly, a supplement with a list of any 
further reviews of books previously noted. For this purpose some 304 reviews are 
systematically consulted — American, English, French, German — in fact every 
scientific review of value, no matter in what language it is published. From a net 
so widely cast very few works escape notice, and this it is that makes the Bibliog- 
raphy of the Revue d'histoire eccUsiastique a most precious instrument de travail 
for all who make a real study of history, or are called upon to teach it to advanced 
students. This feature alone should secure its place in the library of every college, 
seminary or monastery. 

So far nothing has been said of the contributors to the Revue — the large staff 
of something like 300 writers, whose time and talent, freely given, makes the pub- 
lication of so ambitious an enterprise possible. They are, in great part, old members 
of the historical Seminar and, therefore, trained and practised critics. But besides 
these, there are the professors in the University, and a host of specialists, Belgians 
and others, whose names figure in every number — names such as those of Mgr. 
Batiffol, Mgr. Kirsch, Abbot Cabrol, Fr. S. Palmieri, O. S. A., Albert Dufourcq, G. 
Mollat, Paul Fournier, scholars whose competence it would be an impertinence to 
praise. 

The Revue has from the beginning enjoyed a high prestige in the scientific world. 
In 1901, noticing the appearance of its second volume, La Revue de I'instruction 
publique en Belgique could declare that "for its solid and unfailingly uniform learn- 
ing, its competent and impartial judgments, and for the wealth of its information, 
the new Revue has merited, even in its beginnings, the first place among our historical 
and philological magazines:" Godefroid Kurth found the Revue d'histoire eccU- 
siastique "a work of international importance, rivalling the best productions of its 
kind." Abroad, Mgr. Ehrard testified (1907) that it "could well bear comparison 
with any German historical review," and that each number but "increased its value 
as an aid to study at once astonishingly equipped and accurate." Nor is French 
scholarship behind with a like praise. The Bulletin Critique of Paris notes the Review 
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as having "achieved all it set out to do, and that most successfully," and the Bulletin 
de literature Ecdtsiastiqne cites it, along with the Revue-seholastique of Cardinal 
Mercier, to show "the magnificent example Belgium gives of a Catholic culture at 
once advanced and sound. " Mgr. Baudrillart, rector of the Catholic University of 
Paris, vouches for the universally high opinion it has gained, while his colleague of 
Toulouse, Mgr. Pierre Batiffol, adds the simple but all sufficient testimony that "it 
is a publication without equal in France." 

The war, and the destruction of the apparatus of scientific life here at Louvain, 
brought the work to a standstill. But the armistice was hardly signed when, with 
the wonderful courage that distinguishes their nation, that has a score of times 
before re-built Belgium after wars as devastating as that which has lately passed, 
the scholars of Louvain took up once more their chosen task. Enormously handi- 
capped — without a sufficient library, fabulous prices for paper and printing, all the 
inertia and the oblivion of a five year's interval weighing on them, without adequate 
funds, the exchange of scientific reviews essential to their work hardly functioning 
as yet — they have nevertheless succeeded in re-printing the destroyed number of 
1914, in re-organizing the seminar and the conferences, and in preparing for the 
press the Bibliography for 1914-19. Had the war finally paralyzed their activities, 
were they men of less courage, thinking only of the incredible difficulties that faced 
them, the historical world would have been infinitely poorer — and so, too, would the 
Church. Louvain is not the only Catholic university in the world, nor am I claiming 
for it that it is the greatest, but Louvain is doing for the Church, in history as in 
philosophy, a work unique in its kind, a work which no other university is doing, 
and which is the basis of a great deal of Catholic historical scholarship throughout 
the world. Catholics, American and English as well as French and German, should 
appreciate this work and should support it. 

Rev. Philip Hughes, 

College du St. Esprit, 

Louvain, Belgium. 



